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4 Sometimes Imagine Myself 


Voice, Free 


come to stand through 


intimate dark 


a 


sympathetic surface 


slide threshold of words 
by sincere, easy 
breath registered 
a 


sober synonymous story 
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THE CARICATURE 


man, as if out 


of a painting 


in a blazer pushing a chair 


in which is another, lolling 


cripple 


(and the Epileptic is wild for a moment 
(like a machine _ thin 


especially in the arms 
and sometimes afterward 
scarcely, yet one of the office 


I take it for what she is 
or is quite likely to be 


yet with that happened face, her 
biggest keeping thing 


and the legs 


I sometimes imagine myself 


movements, men 





I HAVE FELT IT AS THEY'VE SAID 
I have felt it as they've said 
there is nothing to say 


there is everything to speak of 
but the words are words 


When you speak that is a sound 
what you have done, when you have spoken 


of nothing 
or something I will remember 


After trying my animal noise 
i break out with a man's cry 


ALAS, ALAS, WHO'S INJURED, 
look 
I'm no Cyrano 


this is slightly more 
the 16th century 


time. must go on 
but here I am 


and I'll come, he said 
should I live that long 











ANOTHER ONE 


the head, perhaps, bloodied and printed 
each week, and all my birthdays 

the man with hammer and saw 

Thank god, pulling him close_ to the world 


Fires and 
from one house, confined to others 
clean, handful 
or mouthful now at any rate feel 
more exposed. 


exposition 
Of snows Brighter and dark After they 
were beaten, recognized, put on the reservation 
they kept on being born, s0, here 
all marked with English, being aimed at 
thus, 


but under old treaties, never 
emerging when we have exactly the eyes for it 


So lovers, for what they're worth, still 
in spite of the news of suppression, which surely 
sounds 


true, 
(nothing you can't help 


the future 
through windows 
of peaceful moments 
the times must change 
by 
historical doings 


and it only remains to be guessed 
what happens now or 
what you tie, or see 


how long 


make the room habitable 








PIECE 


Open the windows wide (half) 
and go to bed 


in the summer 
with a breeze across your crippled behind 


whether there is a moon or not 


and the sea, some 
(cover, for atime distance 


and light 
from a remainder of town 


wherever it be 
before the coast 


the sun breaks out from it 
The straight cracks of the ceiling 
the shadow up on the fixture 
and the glazed corners 
in to the edge of dark 





end the thoughtless or 
crowded and figured days 
followed by sleep 


everywhere there is dirt 
stones nearly 


under these rooms 
boards creaking 
with no free of cellars 


and birth, I was going to say 
almost too much 
were it only the morning,. 


death 
ahead of us in particular 
though some our lives have encompassed 
the willow wept in his eyes 
ham, lips as he 
strummed 


with the sun on it 

for its own sake, and the 
cutting clouds 

which do not travel there 


Going about under them 
--which you lift sideways 


as if in thought, to walk, and 
not like an animal 














In the Midst of Pain 


In the midst of pain I think of you 
and the grips are similar, though 


which one will return? 


there are many 
musics, but you are a sight 


Other times I would like to be away 
from you, who are an empty idea 


which first caused me to look, and see 


the straight face and shoulders 
are very plain 


My Eyes Went Where there Was a Tree 


my eyes went where there was a tree 
which had nothing but the sky 


through it 
that place 


(besides its own leaves) 
birds I might not have seen 


and I can't remember 
when it was isolated 


Not Like an Animal 


not like an animal but as yourself 
an animal 


and there is the figure of your age 
each year 


yet the body is still 
in movement, a direction with no 
fluttering 


a distance 
appropriated 


so the human body is 
bandied about, places 


and going in the truck to the movie 
I felt myself a lump 


removed from what I have done 


the wind by my head 
like sand, almost my own 


and the rest of me, there 


(the road turning 











The Cripples 


The cripples are beyond religions 
although full of euphemisms 
we live better, nowadays 
trying the average lives 
they manage it quite easily, As well 
know, in the ground 
what the feet are, 
and still 
what lying down is 
quickly 


and they may not do anything about it 
believing that anything can be done 

yet, to look at them, I doubt if they can 
stop themselves from thinking 


(and this old lady tries to help me out. 


The Way 


applied an old woman the 
sound of 92 


i will not say lady 


no, an old woman might 
now be white and tall 


but wan, little and dark 
darkish ---getting on 


but could still scream with pain 


How The Blind Did It 


first one by a sitting position 
withering legs 
finally in an instant 


who rose, then, (his arms 3 
after the(disappearance 
c-O-m-e on 


able enough -in full view but 
mincing 

the first time he listened and 

they guided him 


he felt it himself, and columned 


LARRY EIGNER 
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Letter 3 


To go home, but to go another way, 
is still return, Return retraces 
in the act if not the measurement. 
The associations are the same. 
And 
the fog goes home, you can be sure, 
in dissolving---one millionth of someone's inch 
deposited on the backs of another's trees, ---for 
that stiff-fisted puff that smoked around the corners 
of the house, 
then lost us in itself, gone again, 
as if the sun had much to do with it, 
home another way, or talk mutation 
for so doing. The branch wept blood. 
In oceans I shall see it next 
with morning fog. 
To return so, the idea, 
the great one buckled at the fifth density, 
split by cold in floes that grind home 
destructive. 
To sack and ruin 

is approved return, another way. 
Force dissolves itself, so the attempt is never 
to turn back---nor go in, 

Darkness 
of a sort requires it. No call for alms, shelter. 
Begged? Be damned! And walk beyond 
the smoke, high flames as dull as glare 
behind it. All obscurity gone home. 
Brightness rubbed lack-lustre in the blooms 
that frost bent down, fee simple, 
but the winter will, another way. 
Straight curves, bent squares, where do you tend? 
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It is the logic of the death, but that is flux, 
and following is difficult to conceive 
or have the other way. Of womb 
there are so many seasons, and confusion 
is in birth, 

Will to the flare 
that gnaws its wax out, gored 
between high walls, renouncing much, 
Montage, one morning, news a year old, 
and fog, ten thousand. The other way supposed, 
but is it the moon's dark side? 
Wherever buried, equals home, 


THEODORE ENSLIN 


AT SEVEN MY AUNT CAROLINE 


At seven my Aunt Caroline 

(who "visited" each Christmas) 

Gave me Tom Swift and His Electric 
Rifle. Next year Tom again . 
With his Trans- Atlantic Submarine, 
Each year a new mechanical wonder 
But the same young-old Tom 

In his ineffable wisdom and luck. 

I grew older and Aunt Caroline 

No longer called at Christmas, but Tom's 
Exploits came each year by mail 
Till I was eighteen and Aunt Caroline 
Died (or was it Tom?) and Christmas 
Has never been quite the same. 


BARRISS MILLS 





DeBUSSY: SONATA FOR FLUTE, VIOLA AND HARP 


"Refined porcelain", yes, 
And the shadow of emotions 
Over a cold hazy landscape. 


A Chinaman plays this flute, 
A baroque angel this harp, 
And I would play viola if I could. 


But among such fastidious imprecisions 


And gauzes of color, who would be precise, 
Who would determine violet or pink? 
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A LETTER FROM THE LOWER EAST SIDE 


There are no rugs on my rough wooden floor; 
The rusty faucet drips and drips and drips; 
Yesterday we had no lights for thirteen hours; 
Tomorrow we shall have no water; 

When it rains (and it is raining now) 

There are leaks inthe roof, and puddles in the hall; 
My mail turns up days late in the wrong box; 
llive from a can on vegetable soup and mixed fruit, 


But I have Michelangelo on the cracked walls, 
Shelves full of Conrad, James and Proust; 

Music and coffee inthe morning, beer and sex at night, 
If the lock on my door is broken (and it is). 

The streets full of bums and drunks (and they are), 
Ihave a black paper snake ona stick from little China, 
And a tiny wax angel in a canopied cotton boat; 

With these for house-gods what evil can befall me? 


PHILIP MURRAY 
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THe NEW ORLEANS POZ&TRY JOURNAL 
(Sparrow Little Magazine Feature #4) 


The New Orleans Foetry Journal was estab- 
lished for several reasons, the chief of which 
was a hope that in time a few discriminating 
readers, themselves not poets, might be won 
over to the reading of currently written poetry. 
We are acutely aware that no two people, other 
than identical twins, are alike, and that tastes 
in poetry must differ. But we are also aware 
that the similarities between persons, in a ge- 
netic balance, outweight the differences and 
that, for this reason, there have been poets 
who could appeal to a majority of those who 
read poetry. Certain readers, who are attrac- 
ted only by content, and who may like a news- 
paper paragraph cut up into lines more than 
Milton's Lycidas, lie outside our efforts. Those 
others, who find in poetry more than mere prose 
sense, differ in taste and response, and it is 
not our futile purpose to bring them all toa lik- 
ing of a single type of poetry. This is not apur- 
pose suited to a society which supposes itself 
free. And it is for this reason that we deplore 
the cliques, banded together largely through 
motives of opportunism or for mutual back- 
scratching, that condemn all poetry except 
their own; who may call Robert Lowell and 
Richard Wilbur, for example, non-poets be- 
cause they do not write like Joe Blow or John 
Doe. At the other extreme, the mere absence 
of a significantly large readership has given 
academic critics an opportunity to exercise in- 
fluences on poetry which are not invariably sa- 
lutary. 
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To attract a variety of readers we publish 
various types of poetry. We demand only that 
it be poetry (or good light verse), that it reach 
certain standards according toour not infallible 
judgment, and that it be readable. Our point of 
view is partly stated in an article by Norman 
Friedman in The New Orleans Poetry Journal, 
Vol. I, No. 3. If we make token payments, it 
is because we believe poets should be paid, 
when possible, and because we would not other- 
wise receive enough work of type and caliber 
adapted toour purpose. We ignore names, hav- 
ing published work by a number of poets who 
were quite unknown to us, In at least five such 
instances, shortly after our acceptance, the 
poet first appeared ina magazine of high stand- 
ing. If we feel this is somewhat objective evi- 
dence of judgment, others may feel that it proves 
we are corrupted by the false. 


We cannot serve both as a "workshop" and 
pay for material, since no workshop magazine 
can maintain uniformly high standards and serve 
its purpose. On the other hand, the workshop 
can hardly hope to win many readers other than 
like-minded poets. There are a number of work- 
shop magazines, but none, we suppose, whose 
purpose is precisely ours, since we must reject 
excellent poems that are relatively unreadable 
or that are too limited inappeal. Let it be noted, 
however, that readability and clarity in meaning 
are two quite different things. "At Melville's 
Tomb" by Hart Craneis bothreadable and most 
obscure, Yet if a poem has more than one di- 
mension, clarity is desirable. We do want 
poems with content, but poetic content is quite 
different from the essentially prose content of 
some verse that is mistaken for poetry. 
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Poetry is propaganda, But it is propaganda 
of a special type. It is propaganda, as we see 
it, which is calculated tomake the reader a less 
narrow, a more complete person, a person of 
wider sympathies, It is not calculated to make 
him a better realtor on the one hand, or a pure 
aesthete on the other. The complete individual 
will, of necessity, not be the dupe of some ex- 
isting culture, nor of any other. Foetry should 
be a part of anyculture that calls itself a civil- 
ization; but it cannot be the only part. 


RICHARD ASHMAN 


Andrew Marvell's ''The Garden!" 


Was The Garden writtenin the wrong century? 
On first reading it appears to be a sentimental, 
romantic piece from the nineteenth century, in 
everything but its heroic couplets and some of 
its diction, 





The first two stanzas fit this characterization. 
The protagonist argues earnestly for a return 
tonature: society and work offer little compared 
with the largess nature bestows uponaman who 
can relax witha tree. The third stanza expands 
this sentimental view, asserting that nature is 
more beautiful and amorous than love or lovers. 


But the fourth stanza exploits this discussion 
of love to undermine the sentimental, single- 


minded attitude of the protagonist (who, clearly, 
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is not the poet!). Wit that is both playful and 
ironic replaces the serious tone of the first 
three stanzas. Conventionally, calling on the 
gods for documentation is quite respectable, but 
note the language of the protagonist: 


The gods, that mortal beauty chase, 
Still in a tree did end their race; 


This is a devastating double entendre--and all 
the more so because the protagonist is obvious- 
ly not in on it. In his earnestness to make his 
case, he shifts from the sentimental to the ri- 
diculous without realizing it. But his specific 
examples are even more ironic than his gener- 
alization on the gods, partly because of the im- 
ages evoked, partly because he unconsciously 
allows himself the luxury of distortion: Apollo, 
he says, was less interested in sex than in hor- 
ticulture; and Pan preferred the rigid lines of a 
reed to the soft curves of Syrinx! 





Stanza five continues the satire, but not com- 
pletely, for this is an inclusive poem and does 
not advance a single view toward nature. Nature 
does, after all, provide apples, just as the pro- 
tagonist claims, But nature does not provide 
wine--only grape juice. "Busy companies of 
men" impinge mightily upon the grape in its 
natural state before it yields alcohol. Peaches 
and nectarines are good to eat, but the image of 
the protagonist stubbing his toes and falling on 
his face while picking them makes it hard for 
us to think seriously about the bounties of nature. 


Stanza six continues this mood of ambiguous 
with, but only in the first couplet, i.e., pleas- 
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ures in nature move the mind away from the far 
side of the normal distribution curve. But the 
last six lines return us to a new level of high 
seriousness, making us a little ashamed for 
laughing at the protagonist, whom we left 
sprawled on the grass, nursing sore toes. 
The brilliant and moving characterization of 
transcendentalism and the processes of the 
imagination is a high point in the poem. 


Stanza seven continues the mood of high ser- 
iousness, adding to it a quality of lyric charm 
and whimsical sensibility. The protagonist of- 
fers an accurate description of a bird in order 
to present his concept of nature as a half-way 
house for the soul. 


But we soon discover that these fine lines are 
a foil for the devastating wit in the next stanza: 


Such was that happy garden-state, 
i While man there walked without a mate: 


Suddenly we are forced down from a lofty and 
lyrical statement on philosophy, theology, and 
the imagination to the age-old battle of the sex- 
es, with its inevitable comic connotations, And 
again the protagonist unwittingly distorts a myth 
in his effort to make his point: Adam was pun- 
ished before the Fall by the mere arrival of 
sve! Woman spoiled even a garden as perfect 
as Eden--not by eating the forbidden fruit, but 
simply by being there! In other words, the pro- 
tagonist says that one must be unnatural to en- 
joy nature. The final couplet in the stanza sums 
it up: 
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Two paradises 'twere in one, 
To live in paradise alone, 


In effect, the protagonist says that a man can 
enjoy at least one paradise simply by getting 
away from his woman! As he said in the third 
stanza, a man must embrace a tree to know 
true love. 


The final stanza completes the circle by mak- 
ing a last ironic turn, Although in the first 
stanza the protagonist says that "incessant lab- 
ours" yield little compared with the "garlands 
of repose,'' he now cites the "industrious bee" 
as an ideal citizen of the ''garden-state.'' The 
manner in which he describes the garden itself 
is also ironic Far from being natural growth, - 
the garden is carefully organized and shaped 
like a zodiac; a walk in such a garden is scarce- 
ly a return to nature! Also, he speaks of the 
“milder sun," which, taken with "fragrant zod- 
iac,'' appears to refer to zodiac light, a nebu- 
lous illumination due to sunlight reflected by 
meteors in the sun's orbit. Therefore, the 
"garden-state" has a false sun, not a mild one. 


Again, however, the irony in the final stanza 
is not absolute, for this is not an exclusively 
ironic and satiric poem any more than it is ex- 
clusively romantic and sentimental, It presents 
the tensions and dimensions of an inclusive 
poem--and it was one of the last written for al- 
most two centuries. 


Gene De Witt 
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